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HOSE who have been attending the present course 

of lectures will have got by this time a true idea of 

what liberty means. In the largest sense of the word, it 

is, the unimpeded use of any faculty. But they will also 

have learned that law is the essential condition of the right 

use of liberty. They may recollect the saying of one of 

the greatest of the Romans, “We obey laws in order to 
be free.” 

In fact, this course of lectures brings out a very im- 
portant fact, and that is that the Catholic system includes, 
not merely a body of dogma to which we must give assent, 
because it is revealed truth, but also a system of philosophy 
which purports to give an explanation to many of the 
problems which are for ever occupying the thinking mind. 
Though these explanations lay no claim to infallibility, 
yet they merit our ready acceptance, because they have 
been elaborated by the greatest thinkers of the world, and 
form a wonderfully coherent whole. 

It is only silly assurance which dreams of maintaining 
that every mind is able to or has time to find an adequate 
solution of all the great problems, or even to get clear defi- 
nitions of all the great ideas; yet most of the intellectual 
tragedies of the world come about through fuzzy notions 
of the terms people are using. If we wisely accept the 
explanations which have commended themselves to the 
greatest minds, we are no longer at the mercy of every in- 
tellectual peddler who may chance to hawk his philosophi- 
cal novelties our way. Nor need you be worried about the 
lack of freedom. If you wish to scale some intellectual 
Everest, you will be all the freer for the higher ascents if 
the lower ranges have already been surveyed by trusty 
people. Tonight we are occupied with liberty of reading, 
and the position we take up is that the Church does not 
unduly restrain the liberty of her children in this matter. 
We do not say that our liberty is in no way lessened, but 
we say that much of the restraint would be imposed if 
there was never a Church; that the actual restraint prac- 
tised by the Church is extremely carefully exercised; that 
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as a matter of common experience it is far less than the 
restraint other religious bodies have thought fit to exer- 
cise; and is microscopic in comparison with the restraint 
imposed, as occasion seems to require, by all the govern- 
ments of Europe to this day. 


Tue Cuurcu Not UNDERSTOOD 


It must also be stated that many oi those who attack 
the Church have no clear notion of what the Church is, 
nor of the preponderant part she has played in the his- 
tory of the world. Macaulay says there is no work so 
well deserving of examination as the Catholic Church. 
How few examine either her constitution, her history, or 
her claims? The Catholic Church is a society set up by 
a Divine founder to spread the good news, to make the 
truth reach to the ends of the earth. 

If there is such a thing as truth, it surely is a great evil 
that it should be suppressed or distorted. All science aims 
at discovering truth. The human mind is irresistibly 
drawn t8 truth. The enemies of truth are the enemies of 
the human race. Anything which lessens our love of truth 
is evil. If books are written against truth they are evil. 
We can get hold of truth by our own investigations. This 
holds even of the higher truths such as the existence of 
God. But this is a slow, laborious, and generally unsatis- 
factory method, or we can get information from others, 
and the better informed the person is, the fuller the truth. 
If the possessor of all knowledge deigns to give us in- 
formation, then that truth is the highest of all truth, and 
our minds should cling to it whether it understands it or 
not. Books which assail such truth are particularly nox- 
ious. If, then, the Church has been appointed guardian of 
truth, need: we wonder if she has taken some action to - 
safeguard truth? Nor need we complain that our liberty 
is unduly interfered with. Freedom to do or suffer wrong 
is no true freedom. 


Some Necessary DISTINCTIONS 
Cardinal Newman in his Apologia made some pertinent 
remarks. 
Liberty of thought is in itself good; but it gives an opening to 
false liberty. Now, by liberalism I mean false liberty of thought, 
or the exercise of thought upon matters in which from the consti- 
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tution of the human mind thought cannot be brought to any suc- 
cessful issue. Among such matters are first principles of what- 
ever kind, and of these the most sacred and momentous are to be 
reckoned the truths of Revelation. Liberalism, then, is the mis- 
take of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines 
which are in their nature beyond and independent of it, and of 
claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds the truth and value 
of propositions which rest for their reception simply on the eternal 
authority of the Divine Word, (“Apologia Pro Vita Sua.” Ap- 
pendix Note A, p. 288). 

It is not pleasant to be gulled, but it is easy. Many peo- 
ple swallow catch cries as easily as ducks swallow frogs. 
Half truths seem more digestible than whole truths. Hence 
phrases like “freedom of the press,” “liberty of thought,” 
when deftly used, are very powerful. But a few homely 
examples will show that thought is limited in many ways, 
mainly by objective reality, as the saying goes: there is 
no arguing against a fact and freedom of reading is every- 
where hedged ’round by innumerable restrictions. 


Facts DoMINATE THEORY 


When I was a very young child, I was confronted with 
the distinction between saints and angels. I tackled the 
problem with zest, and arrived at the conclusion that, as 
on earth men differed from women, so in heaven good men 
became saints and good women became angels. Full of 
my discovery—to this day I remember the pride I took 
in it—I had not long to wait before I could divulge it. 
When my master, somewhere in the eighties, asked in 
class could any boy give a distinction between saints and 
angles, I blurted out my new-found theory. The master 
smiled at my seriousness, and the boys guffawed at my ig- 
norance. I felt hurt, and though I was very loath to 
abandon my theory, I gradually saw that facts dominate 
theory. I was not free to think as I liked. 

Another memory of far-off times illustrates a different 
point. In the long winter evenings, when the snow lay in 
slush outside, or when we were fatigued with the incessant 
activities of the day, it used to be sheerest joy to huddle 
around the fire and listen to my father reading aloud 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” He sometimes skipped things that 
he thought unsuited to us. It never occurred to us to 
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question his decision. At other times, he loved to see us 
all buried in books, but he was very particular about what 
we read. The house was full of medical books, but it 
was understood that we never opened one of them, be- 
cause they were not suitable for us. And this is but the 
normal type of a Christian upbringing. The soul and 
mind must be safeguarded. As people grow older and 
wiser, they can read more. But it may be well asked, do 
people ever grow old enough and wise enough to be able 
to read everything they want to? It can safely be asserted 
that all mankind does not really grow up. 


APPALLING EXAMPLES FROM ENGLAND 


There were some most alarming results of unbridled 
reading recorded in the Month, a very sober English 
magazine. 

The only one I repeat was of the discovery of a murder 
club by the English police. No member was more than 
thirteen years of age. They had all agreed to begin by 
poisoning their own mothers, but the youth who was 
ordered to commence lost nerve and told the police. The 
youths confessed that their strange ideas had been put 
into their heads by reading books of the “penny dreadful” 


e. 

The old Greeks had a curious proverb that a big book 
is a bad evil. Our books are bigger, and have they become 
greater evils? What about bad books, books written by 
people whose minds are bad, whose morals are bad? Can 
these be read by all with absolute impunity? It is abund- 
antly obvious that all sound sense cries out against such + 
latitude. But a curious and somewhat lurid light is thrown 
on the curtailment of freedom of reading by some ex- 
amples from the history of Europe. We there can see 
how various non-Catholic bodies dealt with the books 
‘they disliked. Our own day has given us countless ex- 
amples of how modern governments deal with the same 
question. If the natural law issues a peremptory arder, 
“Be careful about what you read,” if careful fathers exert 
constant supervision, if all non-Catholic religious bodies, 
if secular States exert such supervision, need we be aston- 
ished if the Church, ever solicitous for the welfare of her 
children, should endeavor to give them some guidance, 
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though with the infinite number of books which now 
flood the world this must needs be inadequate? 

While I have no intention of giving you a complete sur- 
vey of how non-Catholic religious bodies showed extreme 
rigor in suppressing books which they disliked, a few ex- 
amples will prove useful. 


Various ProtTestaNT INDEXES 


It is curious that the exact date of the invention of 
printing has not been definitely ascertained; 1450 is the 
usually assigned date. It is also of interest to note that 
the Catholic Bible, printed by Gutenberg is the first 
known printed book. When Luther started his anti- 
Roman career in 1520, printing was already widely estab- 
lished. In 1525, the magistracy of Zurich established a 
so-called State Church. One of their regulations was 
that the books of Catholics had to be delivered up and 
burned. A similar rule was made against Lutheran bibles 
and the works of Melancthon, another Reformer, but one 
whom the people of Zurich disliked. In Geneva, Calvin 
displayed a like activity. He made the Catholics deliver up 
even their hymn books and catechisms. A Protestant 
inquisition was set up in Geneva. It assumed the authority 
to visit houses and shops and to confiscate for destruction 
any books they deemed heretical. In 1539 the magistrates 
ordered that no book should be printed until it had received 
a license. By 1553 they had made a fearful progress, for 
it was no longer books they burned, but men. 

In 1556, a writer named David Jovis, who was suspected 
of heresy, died unmolested, but his remains were disin- 
terred and were tried. The result was that his works and 
his portrait were burned by the common hangman. I am 
afraid that this kind of posthumous punishment was not a 
great deterrent. From this on the common hangmen seem 
to have devoted most of their leisure to burning books. 
The methods at Geneva were violent. One Gentilis had 
to walk through the streets in his shirt and burn his own 
books with his own hand. He seems to have relapsed, 
however, as he was later on decapitated and burnt. We 
do not read that his remains were disturbed. 

The rapid multiplication of Protestant sects hostile, not 
merely to the Catholic Church, but almost more so to one 
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another, led to the establishment of innumerable censor- 
ships. The Lutherans of Saxony prohibited the writings 
of the Calvinists, while the Calvinists of Brandenburg pro- 
hibited the writings of the Lutherans. At this period 
neither freedom of thought nor private interpretation 
seems to have been held in high honor. It would be 
tedious to pursue the censorship activities of the various 
sects, but we note that among the authors condemned at 
various times by non-Catholic bodies are to be found the 
names of Melancthon, Stephanus, Luther, the astronomer 
Keppler, Voltaire, Kant, Grotius, Hobbes, Spinoza and 
Goethe. 
A Non-Catuotic TESTIMONY 


The Protestant writer, Putnam, from whom nearly all 
this information has been extracted, summarizes what he 
has written on this subject in these words: 

The various operations of royal censorship under the great 
Elector and his several successors, up to and including Frederick 
the Great, present examples of tyrannical inconsistency, incon- 
sequence, unreasonableness, ignorance and narrowness. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the last of the State 
indexes was published in Berlin as recently as the year 
1882. 

We have seen so far that the principle of censorship was 
approved of in Protestant Germany, and that the applica- 
tion of it was crude and harsh. Did they approve of 
censorship in Protestant England, and how did they set it 
in motion? A very few examples will suffice. 


ENGLISH INDEX ANTEDATES ROMAN 

The English had a prohibitory index of their own thirty 
years before the first Roman Index. In 1564 Elizabeth 
gave power to search the cargoes of all incoming boats and 
to destroy all dangerous books. 

Under Elizabeth also, it was ordered that any person should 
be treated as guilty of high treason and should be liable to 
sentence of death if he had in his possession a Catholic book in 
which was taught the supremacy of the Pope. Under a law 
against certain books of 1582, two ministers, Brownists or Inde- 
pendents, were executed. In 1593 Barrow and Greenwood were 
executed as heretics. In 1594, Adfield and Carter suffered death, 
the former because he had brought a Catholic book into England, 
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the latter because he had it in his possession. In 1633 Pyrnne 
was fined five thousand pounds for his Histrionmastix; he was 
also placed in the pillory, deprived of his ears, and condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. 


At this period in England it was quite common, appar- 
ently, to cut off one’s ears to enable the sufferer to hear 
the English truth better. Pyrnne did not learn his lesson 
very well, as we find him again condemned this time with 
two others, Bastwick and Burton. Bastwick was con- 
demned to imprisonment until he recanted, “and that,” 
said he, with considerable perversity, ‘ ‘will be until dooms- 
day in the afternoon.” 


It is to be noted that the continual custom of burning 
books by the common hangman (hangmen are always com- 
mon) was used in dealing with Pyrnne’s books. The 
Puritans burned by the common hangman, or other, King 
James’ I book on sports. Sunday tennis has for long 
been in disfavor. In 1638 Alexander Leighton was con- 
demned in connection with a book. He was sentenced to 
a fine of ten thousand pounds, to degradation from the 
ministry, to be publicly whipped in the palace yard, to 
stand two hours in the pillory, to have one ear cut off, to 
have a nostril slit open, and to have one of his cheeks 
branded with the letters S.S. (sower of sedition). A 
week later he underwent a second whipping, and a repeti- 
tion of the mutilation. He was then left in prison for 
three years, but in 1641 he had the satisfaction of having 
his sentence reversed by the House of Commons. In 1644 
one of Milton’s works was condemned by Cromwell. In 
1702 one of Daniel Defoe’s works caused the author to be 
placed in the pillory for three days, to be fined a huge sum, 
and to endure a long term of imprisonment. The Protest- 
ant writer from whom these facts are quoted sums up the 
Protestant censorship with these words: 

The instances cited are sufficient to show that the spirit of 
Protestantism in each and all of the sects that came into power 
or influence in the State, has, through the past centuries, held it 
to be the right and duty of the Church and of the State, under 
the influence of the Church, to supervise and to control the produc- 
tions of the printing press 2ud the reading of the people. 


How extremely rigorous can be the censorship which 
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the State arrogates to itself to this day the history of the 
Great War amply reveals. No fair-minded man can ever 
say that the censorship of the Catholic Church in any way 
resembles the rigor of the censorship imposed by what was 
called military necessity. 

I hold here in my hands certain documents, and written 
across them in Lord Decies’ handwriting is “Not to be 
published.” The papers are harmless enough in all con- 
science, but it did not suit the whim or caprice of the 
censor to allow their being printed. I have seen the 
English censor at work on the letters of the citizens of 
Limerick. He was a mere youth. He rifled the postbags 
and read what he thought good. Nor did anyone protest. 
The public good, it was said, demanded a censor. From 
these examples we conclude that mankind is in practise 
pretty well agreed that whatever liberty is inherent in 
thought, the expression of our opinions is by no means 
free if such expression is liable to injure the State or even 
the party in power. Consequently, attacks upon the Cath- 
olic Church because in some cases it limits by its index 
the freedom of reading, are due to prejudice rather 
than to zeal for freedom. 

As a divinely appointed guardian of truth and morals, 
the Church does two things: it teaches that various classes 
of books are forbidden by even the natural law; that even 
if no Church existed our own reason should prevent us 
from reading certain works as being destructive of good 
morals and subversive of society; secondly, it points out 
certain works which fc> various reasons it .deems objec- 
tionable, and prohibits Catholics from reading them. In 
case any of these prohibited books are of special utility 
for historical research or for other reasons, various people 
are empowered to lift the ban. The Church has periodi- 
cally issued a list of such books since the year 1559, 
when the first Roman Index was published under Paul 
IV. down to the latest, which supersedes all the others, 
and was published in 1922 by Pius XI., now happily 
reigning. Before Rome issued an Index, Indexes had 
been issued at Louvain, Paris, Venice, Lucca, Florence, 
Valentia, Valladolid, and as we have already seen, one 
had been issued in England thirty years previously. 
Considering all that has been said about the care exer- 
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cised by fathers of families, by non-Catholic religious 
bodies, by secular States, there is no need whatsoever to 
justify Rome for interfering with freedom of reading. 


A Guance at “THE INDEX” 


We need only say that no book now finds its way in- 
to the Roman Index until it has been submitted to the 
most careful scrutiny. It not infrequently happens that 
names are inserted for temporary reasons. When these 
have no longer force, the books are allowed to circulate 
freely. Owing to the enormous increase in the number 
of books, it is no longer hoped to pillory all the bad books. 
Books must be notorious as well as bad to be named. 

A careful examination of all the entries in the 1922 
Index reveals the fact that the total number of books of 
even remote interest to English-speaking Catholics is small. 
Some well-known names do figure in the list, but in many 
cases only for specific works which have no further in- 
terest. Thus some of Milton’s Latin letters are banned, 
but Milton, when read, is read for his poetry, and not 
for his Latin letters. Addison’s remarks on several parts 
of Italy caused offence and are banned, but Addison is 
read for his Essays, and not for his remarks. One of 
the very minor writings of Bossuet, the greatest preacher 
of the French Church, was reproved. But his very great- 
ness made orthodoxy in his writings all the more impera- 
tive. It is recorded of the saintly Fenelon that a con- 
demnation of one of his mystical writings was put into his 
hands as he mounted the pulpit, and forthwith he read out 
the decree from the pulpit and expressed his sorrow for 
his lack of orthodoxy. 

The perennial danger in the French Church of Gallican- 
ism on the one hand, and of false mysticism en the other, 
explains why this careful vigilance was exercised. 

People sometimes say: “I have read such and such a 
book, which is on the Index, and I see no harm in it.” 
This may only be a proof that the work has done its evil, 
or the reader may be proof against germs. General laws 
sometimes work out inconveniently. The law of gravita- 
tion becomes very objectionable if you lose your balance 
on the edge of a cliff. 

It is plain that guidance in the matter of reading is 
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something which deserves our gratitude. The Church 
has established a special commission to furnish this. The 
conscientious care displayed by this body is without 
parallel. After the various judges have condemned a 
work, Catholics should rejoice that they are kept away 
from danger. When you are skating, you do not resent a 
notice warning you of thin ice. 





The Church and Intellectual 
Development 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Register,’ Aug. 14, 1924 


@ *ATHOLICS are honored in having among them this 
\U week in Toronto as members of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which is meeting 
here at the University of Toronto, four priests greatly dis- 
tinguished in their respective fields of scientific endeavor 
and research. These gentlemen who reflect glory on the 
Church are the Rev. A. L. Cortie, S.J., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
director of the astronomical observatory at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, England; the Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D., pro- 
fessor of psychology in London University, England; the 
Rev. Father Lemaitre, of Louvain University, Belgium, 
and the Rev. Father Gianfranchesci, S.J., professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at the Gregorian University, 
and recently the Holy Father’s special representative at 
the congress held by the League of Nations at Geneva to 
revise the date of Easter. In addition, Father Cortie and 
Father Gianfranchesci are delegates to the international 
mathematical congress also meeting here. They came to 
Toronto to read papers before the British Association. 

Father Cortie is one of the most renowned astronomers 
of the Empire. He has long been associated with astrono- 
mical and meteorological observation and research in Eng- 
land, where he is highly honored for his scholarly attain- 
ments and his deep knowledge of the particular branch of 
science to which he has devoted many arduous and fruitful 
years. 

His presence in Toronto, together with his eminent 
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priestly associates, forcefully reminds us of the deep debt 
which the world owes as well to the Society of Jesus as 
to the Catholic Church for the fostering, protection and 
cultivation of science, art and learning in all their depart- 
ments. 

Their presence serves also unanswerably to refute the 
old calumny concerning the opposition of religion to 
science and to dissipate the hoary prejudice, and un- 
founded slander that the Catholic Church is antagonistic 
to intellectual progress. The existence of the great uni- 
versities of Europe, all of which grew up under the tute- 
lage of the Church and the aegis of religion, is the best 
possible answer to these perennial and seemingly inde- 
structible lies. Most of the eminent scientists of the Brit- 
ish Association who are in Toronto this week got their 
education in, and proudly wear the degrees of, old seats 
of learning like Oxford and Cambridge and St. Andrew’s 
and Glasgow and Louvain, which were founded under 
Catholic auspices and brought to eminence by the religious 
Orders. But if the mere mention of such places is not 
sufficient to silence the antiquated calumny about the hos- 
tility of the Catholic Church to intellectual development, 
the presence of priestly men of science as honored mem- 
bers of the great British Association should effectually 
write “finis” to the silly charges that have so long done 
duty as so called arguments against religion and Catholi- 
cism. 

As educators, explorers and missionaries, the Society 
of Jesus has had a glorious history. We in Canada cannot 
be forgetful of our indebtedness-to their early labors. 
They were our first explorers and path-finders. They 
brought the gospel of love to savage tribes in the heart of 
our primeval wilderness, joyfully shed their blood for their 
Master, and in doing so incidentally made invaluable con- 
tributions to the history, geography, exploration, ethnogra- 
phy, cartography, philology, botany and mineralogy of 
New France—all of which are enshrined in “The Jesuit 
Relations,” the literary monument of their heroic labors. 

But no less in the quiet and academical calm of their 
colleges than in the dangerous and toilful quest of mission- 
{ aries have the Jesuits been diligent students and masters 
of learning. In astronomy particularly have they long 
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been distinguished—not only in England, but in Rome, in 
France, in the United States and in the Far East. 

Father Cortie is the heir of a great tradition. The Ob- 
servatory of Stonyhurst over which he presides has a bril- 
liant history and has been served by, and trained, great 
astronomers. It will suffice to mention but two—Father 
Stephen Perry and Father Angelo Secchi—to emphasize 
its record in the field of astronomical research. These 
names are venerated wherever astronomy is honored; and 
the name of Stonyhurst recalls a glorious chapter in the 
annals of Catholic education and of sacred and profane 
learning. Its roll of alumni is illustrious. It has given 
great names to Church and State—to theology, divinity 
and philosophy, no less than to government and diplomacy, 
bench and bar, army and navy, science and art and litera- 
ture. 

No fewer than four members of its present teaching 
staff are Fellows of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Father Cortie is one of these. He is, moreover, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Three former Directors of the 
Stonyhurst Observatory were also elected into the Royal 
Astronomical Society: Father Alfred Weld, on January 
12, 1849; Father Stephen Perry, on April 9, 1869, and 
Father Walter Sidgreaves, on January 9, 1891. But eveh 
earlier than the election of Father Alfred Weld, that 
famous discoverer of comets, Father De Vico, was elected 
as a Foreign Associate on January 8, 1841. He appears 
to have been the first Jesuit Father elected into the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

Founded in 1838, the Stonyhurst Observatory was 
merely a Meteorological Station up to 1848, in which year 
Father Weld became Director and began the first serious 
astronomical work which has since made Stonyhurst 
famous. Father Weld’s 4-inch refractor telescope is yet 
in use as a finder to the more modern 15-inch equitorial. 

Among those expelled from Rome in the revolutionary 
troubles of 1848 was the young Jesuit scholastic, Angelo 
Secchi. He went to the Stonyhurst seminary to pursue his 
philosophical studies, and Father Weld interested him in 
astronomical observation. He subsequently became one of 
the most distinguished astronomers of his time, and Direc- 
tor of the Roman College Observatory, as successor to 
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Father De Vico. Secchi was also elected a Foreign Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Astronomical Society on June 11th, 
1853, and received the still higher distinction of being ad- 
mitted as a Foreign Member of the Royal Society in 1856. 

Another even more famous Jesuit astronomer, Roger 
Boscovitch, was elected into the Royal Society as a Foreign 
Member in 1760. Father Stephen Perry, Father Cortie’s 
predecessor as Director at Stonyhurst, and his old pre- 
ceptor in astronomy, was elected a Fellow during his 
directorship of the Observatory in 1874. Incidentally we 
may add that Father John B. Hagen, long director of the 
Observatory at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., and at present Director of the Vatican Observatory, 
Rome, was a student of astronomy at Stonyhurst and 
under Father Secchi. Also Father E. Colin, S.J., founder 
and first director of the French Government Observatory 
of Tananarivo, Madagascar, a bibliography of whose 182 
publications has just been published by Father Charles 
Poisson, S.J., present Director of the Observatory, pur- 
sued his studies for some time at the Stonyhurst Observa- 
tory. This is a proud record for any college, and Stony- 
hurst and the Society of Jesus are entitled to the full 
enjoyment of the laurels they have honorably and con- 
scientiously won “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 

In the field of magnetics Stonyhurst began its regular 
monthly magnetic observations in 1863 and has maintained 
them ever since without interruption. The photographic 
self-recording magnetic instruments were presented to the 
Observatory by the Royal Society in 1866, and the dip 
circle which completes the college’s magnetic installation 
was presented a little later by the same body. The value of 
Stonyhurst’s long continued series of observations is very 
great, and is enhanced with the progress of time. 

Just now at the Empire Exhibition at Wembley the 
Stonyhurst Observatory has by invitation a special exhibit 
in the Science Exhibit of the Royal Society. This consists 
of three large frames of sun-spot drawings.and magnetic 
curves to illustrate the relationship between the two classes 
of phenomena. This exhibit was shown at the annual 
conversazione of the Royal Society on May 14, 1924, and 
also at a similar function held at the rooms of the Royal 
Tnstitution on May 23. 
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The subject of the occurrence of terrestrial magnetic 
disturbances, when there is no visible corresponding activ- 
ity in solar phenomena, was discussed in the case of a 
magnetic storm which took place on January 29-30, 1924, 
in a paper read by Father Cortie at the meeting of the 
* Royal Astronomical Society on May 9. A fuller treat- 
ment of the same topic, for the years 1921-1923, is con- 
tained in a long paper entitled “The 27-day Period (In- 
terval) in Terrestrial Magnetic Disturbance,” which has 
been accepted for publication and will soon appear in the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Society.” 





The Holy Name Society 


Rev. Recinatp Hucues, O.P., S.T., Lr. 
N.C. W. C. News Service 


UST sixty-five decades separate the approaching Holy 

Name convention at Washington from an_ occasion 
which may, in a sense, be called the original Holy Name 
Convention. That occasion was the fourteenth Ecumen- 
ical Council held at Lyons, France, in the spring of 1274. 
Devotion to the Holy Name was there publicly and 
solemnly professed, proposed and encouraged by the 1,600 
assembled conciliar Fathers, under the direction of Pope 
Gregory X. 

As our own Holy Name men are preparing to turn 
their steps towards the Capital, it is interesting to contrast 
their proposed journey with that of their thirteenth 
century brethren. At that time there were neither fast 
fliers nor speedy steamers to carry the prelates across the 
lands and waters of Asia and Europe. The more for- 
tunate had to be content with slow sailboats, or highly 
ornamented steeds. But the greater number depended 
principally on their own physical exertions, traversing 
the continents on foot. 

Before the opening of the Second Council of Lyons, 
those European roads must have presented a unique 
picture with their variegated groups of bishops, prelates, 
priests and friars. And in that singular procession could 
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be discerned two white and black robed Italian friars; one, 
a genial old gentleman, with slightly halting step; the other 
a sturdy young son of Lombardy. The elderly friar, one 
would quickly be informed, was the celebrated John of 
Vercelli, Master General of the Dominican Order, destined 
to be chosen by Gregory X as the first Holy Name 
Director. 

In John of Vercelli, the Holy Father’s trust was not 
misplaced. Born in or near Vercelli, Italy, at the dawn of 
the thirteenth century, John’s early years in Vercelli and 
at the University of Paris gave excellent promise of a 
brilliant career as professor and preacher. It was at Paris 
that he became enamoured of the newly founded Order 
of St. Dominic, and not many months passed before he 
was enrolled in its ranks. 

It was indeed something for John to have lived under 
thirteen successive Pontiffs, but to have been the intimate 
friend and trusted diplomat of seven Popes, was a dis- 
tinction not frequently recorded in the annals of Church 
history. 

In 1251, he was summoned by Innocent IV to pacify 
the turbulent provinces of northern Italy; in 1260, he was 
named to direct the suppression of heresy in the same 
States; in 1262, the preaching of a crusade to Jerusalem 
was entrusted to him; in 1267, the much desired return of 
the Greek schismatics to the true faith found in him a 
zealous cooperator and the preaching of a second crusade 
fell to his lot; finally, in 1272, 1277 and 1278, we discover 
him on difficult diplomatic missions to Italy, France and 
Spain. 

Each successive Pope, from Innocent IV to Martin IV, 
found in John of Vercelli a champion of tried, trusted and 
unswerving loyalty. For thirty years, John, staff in hand, 
with neither purse nor equipage, trudged the roads of Italy, 
France and Germany, until the Holy See came to regard 
him as one highly conversant with affairs in all Europe, 
and distinctly capable of performing invaluable services. 
This manifest loyalty to the Holy See but emphasizes 
another sterling characteristic that John was to bequeath 
future Holy Name men. 

Not the least of his qualifications was a singular capacity 
for leadership. John was an acknowledged leader of men 
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in a day when great was the demand and greater the 
response for leadership. That this remarkable feature 6f 
John’s character was really appreciated is evident from 
the fact that his own brethren elected him to the offices 
of prior, provincial and Master General. The latter post 
John held for nearly twenty years. Perhaps it was that 
intimate contact with the members of his own Order 
(and John made it a religious duty to be close to them), 
which prepared him for his even greater labors for the 
Church. During the twenty years of his generalship, 
John’s desire to know his subjects, to help, to understand 
and to direct them, led him from Italy to Austria, from 
Austria to Germany, from Germany to France, from 
France to England and back to Italy again. He was sixty 
years of age when he undertook the government of the 
Dominican Order, and all these journeys were made on 
foot. 

This was the man chosen by Gregory X to direct the 
preaching of the Holy Name devotion, the man who may 
truly be called the first Holy Name Director. 

On March 11, 1273, Pope Gregory X, preparing for 
the Council at Lyons, ‘addressed a letter to John asking 
him to submit a detailed report of the condition of religion 
and morals in all the countries with which he was known 
to be familiar. ‘You will send me your report, duly 
sealed. Let it be brief, clear, and let each abuse named 
be accompanied by a suggested remedy,” were the direc- 
tions contained in the Holy Father’s letter. That Gregory 
and the Fathers at Lyons directed their attention to the 
spread of reverence to the Holy Name is no small indica- 
tion that its abuse must have been mentioned in John’s 
reply. That John himself was chosen to propagate this 
devotion does but strengthen the conjecture. Add to 
this the fact that in at least two of the General Chapters 
of his Order, held during his generalship, the admonition 
of the Council in regard to the Holy Name was reiterated, 
and it seems ‘only just to conclude that John was a recog- 
nized apostle of the Holy Name. 

It might be mentioned, too, that when over seventy 
years of age, the Holy See sought to reward John’s fidelity 
by placing him as Patriarch over Jerusalem. But even 
the repeated entreaties of the Holy Father could not break 
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down the resolution John had made of dying, as he had 
lived, a zealous but simple Dominican friar. 





Great Holy Name Men 


ANTHONY Marre, K. S. G. 
Reprinted from the “New World.” 


“Go, preach the Holy Name throughout the world and 
spread its reverence and thus you will obtain the crown 
of justice!” 


HESE words were spoken by Pope Gregory X at 
ot the second general Council of Lyons, France, in 1274, 
just 650 years ago, to John of Vercelli, Master General of 
the Dominican Order, after the five hundred Bishops, 
sixty Abbots and more than 1,000 prelates or procurators, 
headed by Pope Gregory, had confided to the “Order of 
Preachers” the preaching of the Holy Name in all parts 
of the world. 

It was at this Council that the devotion to the Holy: 
Name was solemnly encouraged, and John of Vercelli was 
named its first General Director. This office has been held 
by the Dominicans ever since, although other religious 
Orders and zealous bishops have also vied with one an- 
other to spread the confraternities of the Holy Name. 

John of Vercelli, the first Holy Name director, was born 
near the ancient city of Vercelli in Italy. He studied in 
Paris and soon became an ardent admirer of St. Dominic 
and his great Order which was then taking a strong hold 
in Italy and elsewhere. He sought admission and became 
a Dominican. His great learning and prudence captivated 
all who knew him. He succeeded Humbert of Romans 
as Master General of the “Order of Preachers” in 1264, 
and held that exalted office for nineteen years. 

In preparing for the second general Council of Lyons, 
Pope Gregory X wrote to John of Vercelli, who was the 
Master General of the Dominicans at that time, for a brief 
detailed account of the conditions and morals of the peo- 
ple in different countries where he and his friars had occa- 
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sion to preach and minister, and to offer suggestions for 
improvement of conditions. It will not be presumtuous to 
suspect that in this report to the Holy Father, John of 
Vercelli referred to the desecration of the Holy Name of 
Jesus prevalent in many places, and recommended as an 
antidote the institution of a Holy Name confraternity to 
counteract this desecration. He thus, in a measure, be- 
came responsible for the establishment of the first Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Name, over which he presided as 
General Director. 

John of Vercelli received other Pontifical commissions 
by successive Popes. He was commissioned to preach the 
second crusade to conquer Jerusalem and the holy places; 
to urge the schismatic Greeks to return to the true Faith; 
to preach with all vigor against heresy ; to pacify warring 
provinces of Northern Italy. This work offered him splen- 
did opportunities to preach on the Holy Name, and in the 
various chapters of his Order over which he presided, 
he urged the friars to spread the Holy Name devotion 
wherevere possible. 

After a score or more years in the service of God, this 
great apostle of the Holy Name died at Montpellier, 
France, November 30, 1283. Pope Pius X in 1903 raised 
him to the dignity of the Altar, and he is now known as 
Blessed John of Vercelli, the first director of the Holy 
Name Society. 

“Our greatest Holy Name man was Joseph Mataafa. 
Every Sunday he received Holy Communion, twice a 
week he fasted, and every day he made the Way of the 
Cross !” 

These words were spoken by Father Albert, an army 
chaplain about Joseph Mataafa, King of the Samoan Is- 
lands, who died in the odor of sanctity about fifteen years 
ago. 

His biography is one of the most remarkable I have 
ever read. His father, King of Samoa, was a heathen, 
but became a convert to the Catholic Faith and died a 
beautiful death with the names of Jesus and Mary on his 
lips. His son, Joseph Mataafa, succeeded him. The lat- 
ter was a wayward and good-for-nothing man. He had 
several wives and his conduct gave much scandal. 

To convert this man was the task of Bishop Louis 
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Elloy, who was the Vicar Apostolic of Apia and who had 
come to officiate at the funeral of King Mataafa. And 
what did he do? He took the young Mataafa to the bier 
of his dead father; eulogized the deceased for the great 
work he had performed for the Church and for the Holy 
Name of Jesus, and then, in a dramatic moment, he took 
the boy’s hand and placed it upon his dead father’s dead 
heart, saying, “My son, what will be your future conduct? 
Will you follow in your dead father’s footsteps and be 
an ornament to the Catholic Church in Samoa? Answer 
me.” 

The young man, with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
said: “I swear at the bier of my dead father that I will 
follow in his footsteps and become a Christian King.” 

He kept his word. On the same day he dismissed his 
wives, save one; was baptized and received the Sacrament 
of Matrimony and became one of the greatest ornaments 
of the Catholic Church in the islands of the Pacific. His 
biographer says he was always a real patriot, a true hero 
and a good Catholic. He assisted in the erection of 
churches and was as every Holy Name man should be— 
the supporting arm of his bishop. He was not ashamed to 
profess his faith and would always wear on his breast a © 
crucifix and around his neck his rosary. He never missed 
his Sunday Mass and on one occasion, when a heavy storm 
had swept away the footbridge, he swam, at the peril of 
his life, across the raging torrent to attend Holy Mass. 

As a patriot he was unsurpassed. When Germany, 
England and America sent battleships to Samoa to take 
the island, King Mataafa gathered his people for battle. 
A typhoon came and destroyed the battleships of the 
enemy and hundreds of sailors were drowned. Instead 
of taking advantage of this catastrophe, King Mataafa 
ordered his men to lay down their arms and hasten to suc- 
cor the enemy and take care of the wounded and dying. 

“We must show that we are Christians and know how 
to forgive,’ were his words. 

D. J. Smith, formerly connected with the Catholic Ex- 
tension Society of Chicago, told the writer that King 
Mataafa was a Holy Name man in every sense of the 
word; that he saw him at the Cathedral of Samoa every 
day making the Way of the Cross and attending Mass 
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and found him at the Holy Table every Wednesday and 
Sunday to the edification of his people. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the great English Protestant 
writer, who lived in Samoa, cherished greatly the friend- 
ship of this Christian king. 

Father Albert, in his biography, calls this Holy Name 
man “The Hero of Samoa.” 





